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the necessary supplies might be obtained by the publi-
cation of the secret correspondence from Berlin. It is
characteristic of Mirabeau's strange want of any sense of
honour that he should have committed such an out-
rageous breach of confidence with a light heart. He
had already reached Aix (January 1789) when he heard
of the scandal excited in Paris by the publication.
Montmorin and the G-overnment were furious. It was
believed by many that Mirabeau had been bribed by
the queen to print these letters in the interest of her
brother, as an obstacle to that good understanding with
Prussia which their author had hitherto advocated.
Others' more charitably thought that his enemy Beau-
marchais had obtained a copy of the correspondence,
which he now published to blast Mirabeau's reputation
before the meeting of the Estates. The Constitutional
Club proposed to expel him, unless he could show that
he was not personally responsible. Mirabeau took the
matter very coolly. He protested that he could not
understand all this outcry. It must be got up by the
partisans of ISTecker, by hypocritical enemies who, under
a show of righteous indignation, were seeking to satisfy
a resentment of which they dared not avow the true
motives. It was only after he had returned to Paris
towards the end of February (1789) and found that he
was about to be prosecuted before the Parliament, that
he explicitly declared that he had never sanctioned the
publication, and that the letters had been mutilated,
interpolated, and envenomed (empoisonndes). Never, said
Montmorin to the Prussian envoy, had the king and his
council felt more anxious to end so odious a matter by a
lettre de cachet, but at the present juncture the popular